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ASA Approves Specifications on Paints 


HE AMERICAN STANDARDS Association, 

Inc., has announced the approval on 
February 16, 1955, of the American Stand- 
ard Specifications to Minimize Hazards to 
Children from Residual Surface Coating 
Materials. 


= The text of the specifications is as follows: 


Scope 


“These specifications cover the require- 
ments for coatings (such as paints, enamels, 
lacquers, etc., applied in liquid form) which 
are deemed suitable from a health stand- 
point to be used to paint children’s toys or 
furniture or interior surfaces so that the 
danger of poisoning will be minimized if, 
by chance, some of this coating should be 
chewed off and swallowed by a child. 


Specifications 


“A liquid coating material to be deemed 
suitable, from a health standpoint, for use 
on articles such as furniture, toys, etc., or 
for interior use in dwelling units where it 
might be chewed by children: 


(a) Shall not contain lead compounds of 
€ which the lead content (calculated as 
Pb) is in excess of 1 per cent of the 
total weight of the contained solids 
(including pigments and drier). 
Shall not contain compounds of anti- 
mony, arsenic, cadmium, mercury, se- 
lenium, or barium (when soluble by 
stirring for 10 minutes with 5 per cent 


hydrochloric acid at room temperature) 
introduced as such in the formulation 
of such coatings. 


Marking 


“Coatings complying with this standard 
may be marked: ‘Conforms to American 
Standard Z66.1-1955, for use on surfaces 
which might be chewed by children.” 


Initiated by the ASA Sectional Committee 
on Hazards to Children, Z66, these specifi- 
cations were developed by a subcommittee 
composed of representatives of the follow- 
ing organizations: N. Y. State Department 
of Health; New York City Department of 
Health; Toxicology; American Academy of 
Pediatrics; National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association; New York Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association; Lead Industries 
Association; the paint manufacturing 
industry. 

It is not anticipated that acceptance of 
this Standard will eliminate all cases of such 
poisonings of children since the source, in 
many cases, is old peeling lead paint ap- 
plied years ago. A twofold program is in- 
dicated: first, removal of old paint with an 
appreciable lead content; and second, edu- 
cation of parents to the hazard involved 
when children chew paint off furniture, toys, 
woodwork, etc. 

This standard has now been printed and 
is available from the American Standards 
Association. Single copies are 35c each, 
with decreasing rate for quantity orders. 
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Program 


by R. Wilkins 


Chief Safety Engineer 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
International Airport, Los Angeles 


ib THE spirit of serving both the employee 

and the community, North American 
Aviation, Inc. established an off-the-job 
safety program, referred to as the “Good 
NAAbor Policy. The activity interlocks 
plant safety with the off-the-job secident 
prevention program. 

The program is typified by direct mail 
into the homes of 38,000 NAA employees at 
work at the Los Angeles home plant and its 
sub-facilities, the Downey Plant and its sub- 
facilities, and the Fresno Plant. These rep- 
resent some twenty-three distinct geographic 
areas and fit into about fourteen commu- 
nities. 

Over 350,000 individual pieces of litera- 
ture were sent in 175,000 mailings, including 
the following: special imprints of the NSC’s 
publications, Steps to Safety, Follow the 
Leader, Hold Everything, A Wise Bird Fol- 
lows the Rules, and Driver’s Lucky Seven. 
Special letters were written to accompany 
each individual publication, playing up 
items of safety that had some specific appeal 
at the time of the mailing. 

Mailings were made every other month 
during the year. Based on 4.5 persons per 
family, this figure may be construed to in- 
dicate that this program has reached 157,000 
persons on five occasions during the year. 

Safety posters, created each month by the 
company safety department and art depart- 
ment, were posted throughout the plant. 
Two of these posters were created especially 
to emphasize the home angle, but were used 
within the confines of our industrial opera- 
tion. The poster subject matter was on the 
themes of “Don’t Just Preach Safety” and 
“Keep Santa Claus Safe This Christmas.” 
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In addition to some 150 convenient loca- 
tions used for a fifteen day period for the 
large size poster, there were 1,000 size 
814"x11” of duplicate design distributed to 
key personnel, including company execu- 
tives, by direct, in-plant mail. 

On June 15, at the height of the vacation 
period, safety committeemen visited workers 
in assigned areas and presented each with 
an imprinted copy of the NSC publication, 
So You’re Going on a Vacation. This per- 
sonalized method of distribution covered 
25,000 employees. 

A permanent pattern has been established 
of mailing to the home of each new em- 
ployee, within thirty days of his hire date, 
a copy of NAA’s original Dial File, a tele- 
phone number reference book with safety 
suggestions. This service placed in excess of 
14,900 of these publications in employees’ 
homes. 

My Good NAAbor Policy, a leaflet, was 
distributed with a lapel pin to 25,000 em- 
ployees through plant safety committeemen. 
Although this was done in-plant, we feel the 
home safety activity is integrated into the 
industrial safety program, and “make your 
home as safe as your job” will lend greater 
emphasis than complete separation of the 
two activities. The first line of the pledge 
in this leaflet refers to “my family, my 
NAAbors, and my friends . . Note the 
double implication of the term “NAAbor” 
(NAA for North American Aviation, Inc.). 


Paychecks have an attached check stub, 
as required by law. We took advantage of 
the vacant area on this stub and inaugurated 
the idea of having slogans printed in this 
area. Naturally, this is a message that goes 
to every person in the employ of NAA. 
Messages were selected to have a meaning 
to every employee, which meant that they 
must be matched to the off-the-job safety 
program. Slogans, such as “Drive as if your 
life depended on it—it does” and “The 
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more you hear of safety, the less you hear 
of accidents,” were used. 

A yellow tag, “I am your key to power,” 
was composed and is used to affix to auto- 
mobile key rings. Although it was intended 
for company owned vehicles, it was espe- 
cially pointed to the drivers of “pool cars” 
which are not assigned to the traffic depart- 
ment drivers. They are used primarily by 
persons who are not exposed to our driver 
training programs. This group of people 
include one-time drivers, rush errand mes- 
sengers, visiting persons, ete. The purpose 
—a quick, concise “message” that can be 
read and an impression made between the 
time the driver receives his key and the 
time he sits down behind the wheel. Again 
an appeal to non-company persons. 

Forty thousand safety instruction cards 
concerning off-the-job safety were personally 
handed out to the employees on the job. 

In the opinion of the NAA Safety De- 
partment, Dial File may be considered the 
“most successful” of the off-the-job safety 
activities. The utility value of this publica- 
tion encourages the person to retain the 
book for an indefinite period, and it in- 
creases in value to him as he adds addresses 
and information. The publication fits any 
age bracket, any occupation or status in life, 
therefore lending an appeal to everyone. 

The alphabetizing is keyed to a hazard 
type, providing appropriate information at 
the right time. For example, on the page 
for “T,” where one would normally list 
TAXI telephone numbers, there is informa- 


Fly file 
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tion relative to calling a TAXI instead of 
driving while drunk. Or under “D,’ DOC- 
TOR or DRUGGIST, ideas on first aid, etc., 
are noted. One copy can benefit the entire 
family. 

The National Safety Council and the U. S. 
Air Forces Ground Safety Section have in- 
quired into the factors involved in publish- 
ing Dial File for their own usage. 

Dial File was published last year and was 
immediately mailed to all NAA employees. 
Since that time, each new employee has re- 
ceived a copy. Further gratis copies have 
been freely given to those requesting them 
for out-of-plant use, such as to augment a 
toastmaster’s talk, scout meetings, and com- 
munity groups. This activity has sent ap- 
proximately 84,000 copies into homes since 
its publication. 

Supplementing information listed else- 
where, evidence of the program has been 
accumulated through a number of unsolic- 
ited letters that come with comments and 
suggestions, after receiving our off-the-job 
mailings. Such comments are also noted in 
the Union paper. Frequent direct comments 
come verbally, especially through the plant 
safety committeemen. 

One committeeman demanded that his 
wife read Dial File from cover to cover 
while he washed dishes just “so she would 
run a safe kitchen.” Another employee, 
along in years, spent $800 to alter the floor 
in his home between living and dining 
rooms, only to eliminate a one-step down in 


(To page 6) 
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Dial File, a telephone number reference book with safety 
suggestions, was a successful part of the NAA program. 
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HOME ACCIDENTS IN CINCINNATI 


by Dr. Irmagene N. Holloway 


Educational Consultant 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council 


HE CINCINNATI COMMUNITY Accident 

Survey revealed that of the 15,730 per- 
sonal non-fatal injury cases seen at ten 
cooperating hospitals during the six month 
survey period, 54.5 per cent, or 8,570, re- 
sulted from accidents in the home. 

The hospitals reported that 7.3 per cent 
of the home accident cases required in- 
patient care, while 92.7 received out-patient 
treatment. 

This survey was conducted jointly by the 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council and the 
Hospital Care Corporation, with the coop- 
eration of the Southwest District Hospital 
Association. 


Location of Accidents 


Almost two-thirds of the home accidents 


occurred inside the house. The remainder 
were in the yard, garden, sidewalk, and 
driveway. 


The danger spots inside the house, ranked 
by per cent of all home accidents, were: 
steps 12.3 per cent; kitchen 12.1; bedroom 
6.3; basement 3.3; and bathroom 1.8. In the 
remaining 28.5 per cent of the cases the 
room was not identified. 


Age as a Factor 


Over one-half of the home accidents, 54.5 
per cent, occurred to children 14 years of 
age or less, those four years or less account- 
ing for 28.4 and those between 5 and 14 
years 26.1 per cent. The older age group, 
65 years and over, were involved in 5.7 per 
cent of the total home accidents. 

Age, however, does not appear to be an 
excluding factor in home accidents. The 
youngesi case investigated was a female, age 
3 weeks, who fell off an ironing board while 
being bathed and fractured an arm. The 
oldest was a 91 year old man who tripped 
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and fell in his home. He did not require 


treatment. 


Sex as a Factor 


Contrary to general opinion, males were 
injured more frequently than females in 
home accidents, accounting for 53.6 per cent 
of the cases. In the younger age group, 5 
to 14 years, the boys outnumbered the girls 
two to one. 

Males and females had about the same 
number of falls on the steps and in the 
kitchen, bathroom and basement. Males, 
however, had more falls in the kitchen. 
Twice as many females received cuts in the 
kitchen, and, oddly enough, males were 
more frequently burned in the kitchen. 


Types of Injury 


Cuts were the number one type of injury, 
accounting for 3,683 of the persons receiv- 
ing treatment: 30.5 per cent involved the 
hand and finger, another 30.5 the head and 
face, and 18.2 the lower extremities. 


Simple fractures were second with 1,020 
cases, while 688 cases were classified as dis- 
locations, sprains, or joint injuries without 
fracture. 

Thirty-five per cent of the home injuries 
resulted from falls. Falls from roofs, lad- 
ders, porches and other high levels were 
frequent. The predominant factors were 
slipping, stumbling, and overbalancing. 

Burns made up 11.5 per cent of the total 
injuries. Of these more than a third were 
to children 5 to 14 years old and one-fifth 
were to persons 45 to 64 years old. This ap- 
pears to be one of the most preventable 
categories of accidents, for the majority re- 
sulted from hazardous acts or gross negli- 
gence. Some examples: pouring kerosene 
on fire, playing with matches, smoking in 
bed, falling against stove, overturning 
vaporizer. 
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Poisonings by solids or liquids accounted 
for 261 accidents. (Those attempting suicide 
were omitted from the survey.) Over two- 
thirds of these accidents were to children 
under 15 years of age. Some of the causes 
of poisonings of children were: drinking 
kerosene from coke bottle, eating aspirin 
taken from table, eating roach poison on 
floor. 


Food and gas poisonings predominated in 
poisonings of the older age groups. 

Other types of accidents reported were: 
66 persons (22 children 4 years of age or 
under) injured in washing machine acci- 
dents; 203 persons received eye injuries and 
168 mouth injuries; 14 had fishbones re- 
moved from throat; and 15 injured through 
misuse of firearms. 


Examples of accidents reported: 


1. A woman, age 56, slipped in bathtub 
with 2 inches of boiling water, receiving 
second degree burns. 
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. A 16 year old girl burned her eyes under 
sun lamp. 

3. A 14 year old boy cut tendon in wrist 
when a glass handle on door broke. 

4. A 44 year old man, putting up screens, 
fell off ladder and fractured his spine. 

. A 22 year old male fell down steps car- 
rying a milk bottle and cut tendons in 
wrist, requiring major surgery. 
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Summary 


The Community Accident Survey revealed 
that accident fatalities are not the only 
basis for creating interest in home safety. 
The extent of suffering and losses occa- 
sioned by accidental injuries alone indi- 
cates the need for an aggressive instruc- 
tional program highlighting hazards 
encountered in day-to-day situations. 

Most of the accidents investigated were 
caused by the “little things”—hazards re- 
sulting from carelessness or negligence. The 
many causes of home accidents might be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Failure to know how to perform the ac- 
tivity safely. This is related to forma- 
tion of safe habits and an appreciation 
of what is meant by safe conduct. 

2. Failure to protect small children from 
hazards of fire, sharp instruments, hot 
liquids, falls and firearms. 

3. Failure to select the right tool for the 
particular job, or lack of knowledge 
concerning correct use of tool. 

4. Inability to understand or carelessness 
in following directions. 

5. Frailty, fatigue, and other physical 
handicaps. 

6. Emotional strains and stresses which 
lead to haste and failure to follow nor- 
mal safe procedures. 





Tt NaTIONAL Safety Council was or- 

ganized over 40 years ago to provide 
a center where safety ideas could be col- 
lected and exchanged. The library was 
established so that there would be one 
focal point within the Council where 
this information could be received and 
dispensed. 


During this time a wealth of informa- 
tion has been accumulated as a result of 
the intense interest of various groups. 
Also, during this time many have profit- 
ably used the library. 


The National Safety Council hopes to 
make its library even more serviceable 
to those interested in accident preven- 
tion. It expects to continue to grow as a 
center for the receipt and dissemination 





National Safety Council Library 


of safety data, techniques, and ideas— 
to serve as a clearing house which can 
provide the answers or the source of the 
answers to any safety problem that may 
arise. 

If you have solved a safety problem 
with the help we have sent you or by 
some original plan or technique of your 
own, please send us a résumé of the 
problem and its solution. If you have 
written a paper or made a special study 
carrying safety progress forward, we wel- 
come your contribution. 

Information of this type is most help- 
ful to others faced with the same or 
similar problems. The library will be 
happy to receive and pass on to others 
any and all such information its friends 
may furnish. 
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START PREPARING FOR 1955 HOME SAFETY INVENTORY 


ARE YOU SAVING AN EXTRA COPY—of announcements, agenda, 
program and minutes of meetings? Of letters describing activity, newspaper 
clippings, radio and TV scripts, leaflets reproduced, photographs? 


All these, and anything else pertaining to your program, you will need 
for the Inventory. Your papers will be returned to you after the Inventory 
is prepared. 


Be sure to include indications of cooperation with such organizations as 
your fire department. And give others the benefit of your experience with 
ideas that failed. They can save themselves a lot of trouble if you describe 
your failures as well as your successes. 


On July 1 we hope your organization will fill out a Home Safety Sum- 
mary form. National organizations are requested to send the form directly 
to the National Safety Council. State and local organizations are asked to 
send their summaries to the collecting point in their state, which will be 
announced shortly. 


SAVE AN EXTRA COPY OF HOME SAFETY PAPERS! 








Mixing Ammonia and 
Hypochlorite Hazardous 


The Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies warns housewives not to mix am- 
monia and hypochlorite bleach. Three in- 
cidents have been reported in which these 
two chemicals were mixed, resulting in a 
highly irritating gas. 

In two cases they were deliberately mixed 
to remove dirt and to bleach at the same 
time. In the third case they were mixed 
accidentally. 

The Federation states in their Casualty 
Bulletin No. 96: 


“Since both the chemicals involved in 
this accident are found in practically every 
home in the United States, it would appear 
that the hazards described might be very 
widespread and could very well result in 
serious injuries.” 

The hazards involved are thought to be 
particularly great with small children pres- 
ent or in a small and poorly ventilated 
kitchen. 
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Good NAAbor Program 


(From page 3) 
floor level for the hazard it created. Sev- 
eral persons indicated they have electrically 
grounded their washing machines, etc. 
First Aid classes are conducted for special 
workmen by a professional instructor on the 
staff of the company medical department. 
This is a year-round activity. Workmen 
instructed are selected from every depart- 
ment. The same program is in effect for 
instruction of Auxiliary Firemen. 


Frequently, films and literature are loaned 
or given to employees to help them in 
church programs, in showing traffic safety 
films to home owner associations, ete. Our 
NAA film library is listed with the Los An- 
geles Chapter, National Safety Council, for 
free loan to outside organizations. 

Approaches such as our Good NAAbor 
Program can only touch the surface. Even 
though much time and money is spent in 
the hope that some direct benefit will be 
derived in our plant safety program, it is 
basically a service to the community in 
which it operates. 
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BUILT-IN SAFETY 


S AFE LIVING BEGINS in the construction of 
the home, and hazards are too often 
“built-in.” Such hazards as inadequate elec- 
trical wiring, hollow frame _ construction 
without fire stops, or poorly designed stairs 
are a threat to the health and well-being of 
the entire family. 


Your built-in safety program should serve 
a dual purpose: to create a demand for safe 
construction on the part of homeowners, 
and to create an awareness of safety fea- 
tures on the part of builders, architects, 
and suppliers. 

The home owner will be concerned with 
the added cost of safety features. When you 
invite builders, architects, or electrical con- 
tractors to participate in club meetings or 
in radio and TV discussions, ask them to 
discuss those features that can be built in 
without extra cost, as well as the justifica- 
tion for the additional expense of adequate 
wiring and plumbing and _ built-in _ fire 
protection. 

These talks can be supplemented by pub- 
lic health and fire department officials or 
representatives from insurance companies 
discussing the cost of not building in safety 
features. 


Homeowners need to know more about 
the building, electrical, and plumbing codes 
and the various standards approved by pro- 
fessional technical associations. An in- 
creased understanding of these codes and 
standards should be an objective of your 
program. 


The National Fire Protection Association 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers can give helpful advice on construc- 
tion for fire safety. For information about 
adequacy of electrical wiring and acceptabil- 
ity of appliances and equipment, the stand- 
ards developed by the National Electrical 
Code, Adequate Wiring Bureau, and the 


Cleveland's Home of Sofety; 
incorporated the latest ideas 
safety. 


this house 
on built-in 
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Suggested Program for June 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., are excel- 
lent sources. Material from these organiza- 
tions might be used for newspaper releases, 
or perhaps serve as the basis for club or 
radio discussions. 

Speakers on these subjects can be drawn 
from public health and building inspection 
officials, or from builders’ or insurance asso- 
ciations. Local architects and builders and 
public utilities companies can help, and 
appliance and equipment suppliers would 
be happy to talk about or demonstrate fea- 
tures of their products. 

Women would be especially interested in 
hearing home demonstration agents or home 
economists talk about safe design. Perhaps 
the home economist on your local news- 
paper will devote several columns to this 
subject. You might sponsor a contest in 
your club or in the school home economics 
department for the best planned home or 
exhibit. “Before and after” pictures of re 
modeled homes would be good visual aids 
for exhibits or newspaper publicity. 

A local builder might cooperate in dis- 
playing a model home with tags or signs 
calling attention to special safety features. 
The Cleveland “Home of Safety” (Review, 
March 1954) demonstrated the principles 
of built-in safety in actual practice. 

The booklet, When You Build or Re- 
model (NSC) could be distributed, or you 
might prepare leaflets of your own. The 


National Association of Home Builders pub- 
lished a booklet, “Home Safety Principles,” 
listing in detail hazards that can be “built- 
out” of homes. 








PRODUCT 


NEW SAFETY SCISSORS—In the locked 
position, according to the manufacturer, the 
sharp points are safe for knitting or mend- 
ing kits, for carrying in purses or pockets, 
for servicemen’s kits, or for doctors and 
nurses who carry scissors on their person. 
Released for use, that sharp point, so useful 
for mending, trimming or cutting bandages, 
should be accorded the respect given any 
other sharp pointed scissors. 

Bentley, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


FILM 


PADDLE A SAFE CANOE, 16 mm. sound 
motion in color. 14 minutes, TV/OK. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Public Educa- 
tion Dept., Hartford, Conn. Availability 
basis: loan. 

Steve Lysak, Olympic Canoe Champion, 
demonstrating safe and proper techniques 
in using canoes. Points covered include 
boarding, paddling position, beaching, stor- 
ing craft. For all age groups. 


Home Safety at Meetings 


All-Ohio Safety Congress & Exhibit, April 
26-28, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
session is entitled “Off-the-Job Safety for 
Industrial Workers” and will include: 

“Safe at Home,” James Chandler, Homes 
Editor, The Cleveland Press. 

“Industry Goes Safe Off the Job,’ Joseph 
G. Pais, Cadillae Motor Car Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

Michigan Safety Conference, April 27, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The Rural Division 
Program will include: 

“Farm and Home Safety,” Wiley Newan, 
Standard Oil Co. 

“Demonstration of Electric Safety,” Fu- 
ture Farmers of America team of Dowagiac. 

The Women’s Division Program will in- 
clude a workshop on: 

“Safety for Senior Citizens,” Mrs. Ila Ar- 
thur, Mrs. Louis Sawer, Dr. Winston B. 
Prothro. 

“Child Safety Habits,” Mr. Leslie Silver- 
nale, Mrs. Thomas Westfall, Miss Opal 
Lewton. 

“Vacation Safety,” Mrs. Robert Russel, 
Mrs. Philip Winchell, Miss Norine Clark, 
Mr. A. Robert Corstange. 

The Annual Luncheon Meeting will fea- 
ture an address entitled “Model T Mind in 
a Jet Propelled Age,” by Miss Marion E. 
Martin, Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try, State of Maine. 

28th Annual Eastern Pennsylvania Safety 
Conference, May 2, Hotel Easton, Easton, 
Pa. Program includes: 

“Home Hazards and Their Cure” 

“Do-It-Yourself Safety” 


“The House of Hazards,” a fire prevention 
demonstration. 
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